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Shhh... youre only 40 winks 


from lreland by VISCOUNT! 
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VISCOUNT TRAVEL! 












To Dublin from:— Return fare: 
. : | LONDON (I7-day) 85 mins. £12. 10s, 
r ! 
as 5 og ror ga alll avira eo Fly | MANCHESTER (17-day) 60 mins. £6. 16s, 
ae 3 See Py genes, Sao-pep | PARIS (12-month) 24 hours. £23 . 8s. 
Viscount, The Viscount flies above the weather. It’s AMSTERDAM (12-month) 2 hrs. 35 mins. 
super-smooth, super-fast—takes only three-quarters £24.15s. 
of ordinary flying time. And how easy your | Also Viscount “Dawnflights”, and “‘Starflights” on 
journey is! No jostling crowds, no fuss, tips or Py ‘pt ee Se ee. 
‘ . ay = ther Aer Lingus services inciude: Birmingham, | 
luggage worries. Is it expensive ? Just a Bristol, Cardiff Edinburgh, Glasgow, ide 
air fare — and that’s cheaper than you d think ! of Man, Jersey, Liverpool and Lourdes. 
British Commonwealth, American and French | ™Starflights” service resumed june Ist. 
visitors need no visa for Ireland. Dublin to L 


Shannon air services connect with transatlantic 
flights. Information and bookings from your travel 
agent, BEA or Aer Lingus in London. Telephone: 
WHltehall 1080. 
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Arnotts is right in the heart of Dublin...a stone’s 
throw from Nelson’s Pillar, near the Liffey, the Quays 


and a lot of other interesting places you’re sure to be 





visiting. So come and see us. We have a cross section of 


Pattern 603 /140 


are 3 everything you’re likely to want to bring home from Ireland 
This is a single example of the great range 


of Waterford lead crystal cut glass... hand 
made and hand cut by craftsmen in the glass, linen and lace handkerchiefs, plus lots of the 
centuries-old traditional way, and embody- 
ing the distinctive deep cutting which is one 
of the marks of Waterford Glass. Enquiries 
from Overseas markets are welcomed. a man’s shop. You'll enjoy shopping in Arnotts. It’s 


.. very beautiful Irish linens, Irish tweeds, Waterford 


inexpensive little knick-knacks visitors love to buy. 


We have a cafe, a beauty salon, fashion departments, 


different ...a big department store with a “ boutique” 


atmosphere. 


ateryo rd Send for our illustrated Visitor’s Brochure which includes 
Glass a map of Dublin. 


WATERFORD GLASS LIMITED*WATERFORD*IRELAND 




















Bellact 


The greatest name 


in linen and 


Make it your rendezvous whilst in Belfast. 
Enjoy the facilities of the spacious Restaurant, 
its many specialist departments and Personal 
Export Section where shopping is a pleasure 


to the Overseas Visitor. 


Fine Quality Irish Linens 

and Handkerchiefs 

Fashions and Fabrics 

Children’s Wear 

Men’s and Boys’ Clothing 
Wedgwood China, Raynes Shoes, etc. 


Donegall Place 
Beljast 








ASK FOR 


LIDDELL 
LINENS 
































Attractive Travel Facilities 
and excellent Hotels 


THE DUBLIN/BELFAST 
“ ENTERPRISE EXPRESS” ROUTE 


Fast Steam and Diesel passenger trains 
Modern road buses and coaches 


from Dublin 
4 DAYS: NORTH-WEST 12 Guineas 
Every Wednesday from Ist Fune, 1955 
7 DAYS: NORTH OF IRELAND 
DONEGAL 
SLIGO 


CONNEMARA 21 Guineas 
Every Sunday from 29th May, 1955 


from Dublin and other centres to 
Mountains of Mourne 
Boyne Valley 
Hills of Donegal 
Armagh 
Howth 


from Dublin (Amiens St. Station) to 
Glens of Antrim : 29th May, 26th June, 31st July, 
21st August and 25th September 
Inishowen Peninsula : roth July, 7th and 28th August 
Hills of Donegal: 12th June and 14th August 
South-West Highlands : 24th July and 11th September 


Charges (including meals) from 37/6 to 42/6 


at 
BUNDORAN ROSTREVOR 
Co. Donegal Co. Down 


(OPEN FROM WHITSUN) (OPEN ALL THE YEAR ROUND) 


Reservations, Timetables, tours booklets and other 
literature giving full details of services and 
facilities from 


GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY BOARD 
DISTRICT TRAFFIC MANAGER 


AMIENS STREET STATION, DUBLIN 
(Tel. 42941) 


and 
TRAFFIC MANAGER 


GREAT VICTORIA STREET STATION, BELFAST 
(Tel. 26881) 











In NORTHERN IRELAND 


extensive services by train and omnibus, 
and a chain of excellent hotels are provided 


by the Ulster Transport Authority. 


* 


Good travel facilities are provided during 
the holiday season from Belfast and othcr 
touring centres to beauty spots and places 
of interest including Giant’s Causeway, Antrim 
Coast Road, and Mountains of Mourne. 


Popular conducted tour (7 days ) with head- 
quarters at Larne. All-in cost: £11 17 6. 
Luxury conducted tour (6 days) with 
accommodation at Newcastle and Portrush. 
All-in cost £18 18 0. Tours to Donegal 
Highlands (3 days) £9 9 0 and Connemara 
(4 days) £13 13 0 are also available. 


BELFAST: Midland Hotel 
LARNE: Laharna Hotel 
NEWCASTLE, Co. Down: 

Slieve Donard Hotel 
LONDONDERRY: City Hotel 
PoRTRUSH, Co. Antrim: 

Northern Counties Hotel 


Programmes and tariffs from— 


21 LINEN HALL STREET, BELFAST 
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IN SAFETY AND COMFORT 


lreland’s Finest Hire Service offers these features 









































LIENTS MET ANYWHERE 
Model H.P. Per Week Model H.P. Per Week 

Ford RAC 10 £1100 Ford RAC 16 £16 10 0 

Popular BHP 30.1 $31.00 Consul BHP 47 $45.00 
Ford RAC 10 £13 50 Ford RAC 24 £2000 

Anglia BHP 36 $37.00 Zephyr BHP 68 $56.00 
(New Type) 

Ford RAC 10 £14 15 0|| Ford V8 RAC 32.5 £2500 

Prefect BHP 36 $39.00 Customline | BHP r1o $70.00 
(New Type) 

Includes 500 Free Miles 
A TAR WEA ASE £\ fh BT) 
Hi | HOT OR | (, | |). 
’ il ; R ‘ : 
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172-174 PARNELL STREET - 


DUBLIN 


GRAMS WALCAR 





TEL 4046! 








_TRA VEL 70, _ JRELAND 


Vie venroot- DUBLIN 
-/_ FISHGUARD- CORK -= 
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CITY OF CORK STEAM PACKET CO.,LTD. 
112, PATRICK STREET, CORK 


BRITISH & IRISH STEAM PACKET CO.,LTD. 
i6, WESTMORELAND STREET, DUBLIN 
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TOURIST 

INFORMATION BUREAUX 

DUBLIN: 14 Upper O’Connell 
Street (Phone 44719/10). Irish 
Branch Offices at Cork, Belfast and 
Galway. NEW YORK: Ireland 
House, 33 East soth Street. 
LONDON : 71 Regent Street, W.1. 


CIRCULATION 

AND SUBSCRIPTION 

The price of this magazine is One 
Shilling and Sixpence (U.S.A. : 
25 cents) per copy, or Ten Shillings 
(U.S.A.: $1.50) per annum post 
free. For other countries the 
equivalent amount at rate of ex- 
change ruling on day of remittance. 
The magazine is distributed free 
of charge to Irish Public Bodies, 
Travel Agents, Transport Com- 
panies, Chambers of Commerce, 
Automobile Clubs, and the Irish 
Diplomatic and Consular offices 
abroad. 


REPRODUCTION 

OF MATERIAL 

All articles may be reproduced free 
of charge and without acknowl- 
edgment in any publication printed 
outside Ireland. The usual form of 
acknowledgment would, of course, 
be welcomed. 





This journal is issued by An Bord Failte 
and published every two months at 93 
Pembroke Road, Dublin. 


An Téstal, 1955 
The Port of Dublin by Irene ffrench Eager 


Painting and Sculpture in Ireland 
by Arland Ussher 


A Day’s Walk by Francis MacManus 

The Island of Molaise by Father Denis Meehan 
Westwards to Ireland by Tyge Lassen 
Jerpoint Abbey by H. A. Wheeler 

Dear Tourist by Gerard Dillon 

Irish Events for May and June 

Nine-Day Tour of Ireland’s Holy Places 
Our Visitors 


At Your Service : 
(4) B. & I. Steam Packet Co. Ltd. 








Our Cover Picture 


Spring in the” Botanic Gardens, Dublin. This time our cover has been chosen 
to symbolise An Tostal—the Irish Springtime Festival. The article on page 6 
of this issue mentions some of the special attractions which are being arranged 
for the entertainment of holiday-makers who come to Ireland at that time of 
the year. As the photograph suggests, the country will be at its best then, 
the trees a mass of blossom, and the cities bright with flowers. 
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for permission to make use of certain photographs appearing in this issue. 
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DuRING THE THREE Maytime weeks of An Téstal Ireland is host to visitors from many 
parts of the world. This early-season tourist festival seeks to cater for every taste, and 
] so the programme includes parades, pageants and exhibitions and a host of sporting, 


musical and dramatic attractions. 





Unlike the Salzburg and Edinburgh festivals, An Téstal is not confined to a single area. 
While Dublin stages an epic Pageant of St. Patrick, with a cast of 700 actors, Galway will 
have its Currach Championship, in which the Western fishermen will show the speed 
of their distinctive pitch and canvas boats ; Athlone will present a National Drama 
Festival, Cork a Horse Show and Choral Festival—both international events—Sligo 
a Yeats Festival, Killarney a Clan Pageant, Rosslare a Mummers’ Festival, and so on in 


cities, towns and resorts all over the country. 


There is much to enjoy even if the visitor’s tastes are specialised—chess and bridge 
championships, exhibitions of arts and crafts, rough-riding for motor-cyclists, and 
several golfing events, including one across five miles of the rolling Curragh Plain, with 
a golden golf ball as prize ! There will also be a European boxing championship, a pipe 
band festival, a variety of Gaelic ball games, a swimming gala and an aero display. 
For those who like a holiday with strenuous exercise, there are several cycle races, one 
of them an eight-day marathon which brings riders through some of the loveliest 


scenery in the West and North-West of Ireland. 
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The Irish cities will be gaily illuminated 
and the major buildings floodlit for the 
three Tostal weeks. 


Still catering for the individual, the programme puts the 
angler high on the list, for Ireland’s lakes, rivers and coast- 
line are teeming with fish—and remember that An Tostal 
comes at the time of year when ‘ the Mayfly are up’ on the 
Western lakes, and trout by the thousand bring many an 
angler’s dreams true. 

No matter what part of the country the fisherman casts 
his line during An Téstal, he can still enter his catch for a 
prize in the three weeks’ Angling Festival. Form-filling is 
kept to the minimum, and codling, bass, pike or perch will 
have just as good a chance of winning a prize as salmon or 


trout. Sea-angling is included in the Festival for the first 


time this year ; and fishermen who have scanned reports of 


mammoth catches off the Atlantic coast can look forward 
to a really exciting competition. 

Indoors for more sedate amusement, the choice will be 
every bit as varied during An Téstal. In Dublin, Ireland’s 
top fashion designers—and some of them have recently 
made world head-lines—will band together to stage on 
May roth what promises to be a memorable Fashion Show. 

In Dublin, too, there will be a festival of Italian opera. 
Ebe Stighani, the world’s outstanding contralto, will be 
among the principals from La Scala, Milan, and the 
Rome Opera Company who will perform ‘Lucia di 
Lammermoor’, ‘Norma’, ‘The Masked Ball’, ‘La 





Fireworks will add to the spirit of festivity. 
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Folkdancing will be a feature of the 
Ae feiseanna and aeriochtanna to be 
3 held in various centres. 















Traviata ’, ‘Rigoletto’ and ‘ Tosca’. Later in the month, 
by way of contrast, a London company will stage the revue 





‘Zip Goes a Million’ in the same theatre. 




















Exhibitions there will be in abundance and variety— 





displays of painting and sculpture, of arts and crafts, 
photographs, manuscripts and even hairdressing. Perhaps 
special mention should be made of the famous manuscript 
library of Sir Chester Beatty in Dublin, which will be open 
during the three weeks of An Téstal. The finest collection 
of its kind in the world, it includes examples of Oriental art 
gathered by this eminent benefactor over the past 40 years. 

Apart from the Feis Ceoil in Dublin, in which Ireland’s 
best singers and musicians take part, a large number of 
feiseanna and aeriochtanna will be held throughout the 








country during An Téstal. At these colourful events the 
visitor will hear authentic Irish songs and ballads, watch the 


The Pageant of St. Patrick—a major Tostal event. 


stately step dancers and hear the ancient and musical Gaelic 
tongue spoken on all sides. Such gatherings most truly 
enshrine the Irish way of life and the wonderful cultural 






heritage of the nation. 






It is fitting to end a brief survey of An Téstal with an 






offering for horse-lovers. Two Téstal flat-racing fixtures 









will draw audiences of many thousands to the Curragh ; 


while in Cork the International Horse Show will test the 






skill of Irish riders against those of other nations. 







The National Currach Championship to be held in 
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Galway Bay will attract entrants from all parts of 
the western seaboard. , WZ 














the port of DUBLIN 


THE FIRST GLIMPSE of a great capital city with tradition and 
character that many thousands of overseas visitors 
every year catch as they sail up the river Liffey is—Dublin 
Port. Standing on deck in the faint chill of a summer 
morning before the sun breaks out or in winter with a bite 
of frost on the air, first impressions of Dublin Port are ones 
of tranquil beauty and open spaces, soft horizons and mist 
or smoke-shrouded buildings that blend with the green- 


grey background without stark lines. 


Gliding through the Bay towards the entrance to the 
river Liffey, the far horizon is a picture of silhouetted 
contours of undulating Wicklow Hills, shimmering pale 
blue, mauve, green and brown in the early morning light. 
As the vessel slowly cruises up the river towards her berth 
at the quay almost in the very heart of the city, the observant 
traveller with imaginative appreciation will lose his heart 
for all time to the graceful symmetrical lines of age-old 
houses, the noble pillars and cornices of The Custom 
House, the domes and spires of famous churches in the 
background, blending against old (and sometimes rickety) 
houses grown dignified and mellow through the centuries of 
time. For Dublin as a city dates back nearly 1,000 years. 


Not by any means a huge port if compared with London, 
Liverpool or Southampton, it is, however, held in remark- 


able esteem by the navigators of ships of many lands who 


call to unload and load their cargoes as one of the easiest 


ports to enter, and one of the simplest rivers to navigate. 
All along the miles of waterfront of Dublin Port can be 
found ships from every corner of the globe, lying restfully 
at anchor at landing or unloading berths, thankfully 
emanating the charming ease that epitomises the land and 
enchants the visitors, after its hard voyage through perilous 
seas. Romantic breaths of Eastern lands waft across the 
salty air to mingle with those of the New World, the 
whining of the cranes and the hardy voices of the dockers 
mingle with the shrill cry of the seabirds as they swoop 
for food or stand sentinel along the parapets of the famous 
O’Connell Bridge—the centre of Dublin traffic. 


Ireland, like almost every other island nation, has a deep- 
seated tradition of the sea. Not possessors of a navy that 
won victories in the course of history, nevertheless it is a 
land whose sons have craved for the sea and gone to sail the 
ships of other lands for centuries. Progress has touched 
shipping in Ireland as well as many other things, and it is 
comforting to note that more than ever before, Irishmen 
are getting the chance of manning ships sailing under the 
flag of their own country, with the rapid expansion 


of merchant fleet every year. 


A land of natural ports and harbours that provide 
berthing facilities in the heart of the leading cities, Dublin 


BY IRENE FFRENCH EAGER 


GATEWAY TO IRELAND 


N’ there’s dancin’ ’n fiddlin’ of every kind o° s 


It’s a fine place for sailor-men is that there po 
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Port possibly rates as one of the top ‘ pleasant anchorages ’, 
one of the most lovely natural ports in Europe. 


The Liffey and the port that stands at its mouth, have more 
than twenty centuries of history associated with them. 
From the days when Milesian traders made their way to 
the wooded banks of the Anna Liffey to exchange their 
wares for tin and gold, and when Ptolemy, a century and a 
half before the Christian era, recorded the existence of the 
city Eblana, it seems a far cry to the up-to-date and pro- 
gressive port which now occupies Eblana’s place. The 
estuary has seen many strange and stirring sights since 
Ptolemy’s days. 

It has heard the keels of fierce Norse raiders crash on its 
sands and it saw many a bloody conflict across its fords 
during and before the three centuries when the Danes held 
sway over the Eastern seaboard. The Norsemen were 
probably the first to commence work of making dock and 
harbour accommodation which the present Port Authorities 
carry on. It is known that as late as 1177 the old Danish 
bridge—probably the first to span the Liffey—was standing, 
and up to it the Viking ships came to discharge their 
cargoes and to take back to Scandinavia the collected 
plunder of the land. Then the fleets of the Norman invaders 
sailed up the estuary and subsequently a brisk and lucrative 
trade was opened up with Bristol and other cross-channel 
ports. One interesting report of the year 1590 states that at 
that date the depth of the Liffey opposite Merchants’ Quay 
and Wood Quay was from 3 feet to 63 feet. It was in the 
eighteenth century that most of the really progressive 
extensions and building took place. 

Traffic at the port is increasing rapidly, with cargoes 
varying from cheese and rayon from the Netherlands, 
wines from Bordeaux, hardwood and electric torches from 


Japan, canned fruit from Singapore to weekly visits of 







Not by any means a huge port it is, 
nevertheless, held in remarkable esteem 
by sailors from many lands. 












































ships from Amsterdam, Rotterdam, Antwerp, Hamburg 
and Bremen, bringing confectionery, liqueurs, heavy 
machinery, railway lines, phosphates, peas, beans and 
unassembled motor cars. In return, they take back such 
cargoes as wool, plasterboard, Irish tweeds, shark oil and 
Guinness’s stout. 


Not quite the peaceful haven of rest that it appears at 
first glance to the visitors who step off the ships from 
Liverpool, Isle of Man and Scotland. Expanding every day, 
Dublin Port is keeping up with the movement of progress 
in an all-out effort to attract shipping—exports and imports 
—and provide the best possible amenities for their arrival. 
In the line of expansion to provide extra accommodation 
for storage space, land reclamation is in progress ; so that 
deep-sea vessels may proceed right to their portside berth, 
dredging of the river is a constant work. Following a four- 
year dredging plan which ended in 1953, it is now believed 
to be the greatest low-water depth ever recorded to its 
approaches, and on the charts based on hydrographic 
surveys, it is shown that there is safe approach of 23 feet 
at low water, three feet greater than before the work 
began, with a maximum draught of 30} feet. This means 
that a ship drawing 25 feet of water will have a navigable 
period of four hours before and after high tide. Most of 






the dredging was carried out at the ‘ Bar’ entrance to the 






port, and off Poolbeg Lighthouse, while the approach 






to Alexandra Basin was also deepened. The launch 





used while making the hydrographic survey was 






fitted with a special echo-sounding equipment, which 







. . « first impressions of Dublin Port are ones of tranquil beauty and 
open spaces, soft horizons and mist or smoke-shrouded buildings . . . 

















in the humming heart of the capital one 
may breathe the fresh salty tang of the air, 
listen to the gulls crying their mournful song, 
see the city in the rippling reflections of the 
tranquil Liffey waters where swans glide 


gracefully . 


Traffic at the port is increasing rapidly 
and new facilities for cargo handling are 
regularly being provided. 








. to a berth almost in the heart of the city, by the graceful symmetrical lines 
of buildings grown dignified and mellow and the noble pillars and cornices of 
the Custom House. 
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disclosed any sea-bed irregularities which might endanger 
shipping. 

Storage space for goods is rapidly expanding, and a new 
Graving dock which is estimated to cost £ 1,000,000 is 
being constructed at Alexandra Basin ; when completed it 
will provide a high dry dock for vessels upwards of 18,000 
tons, for repairs. The dock will measure 600 feet by 150 feet, 
about 30 feet deep and will be operated by the Liffey 
Dockyard Company, who lease the dock from the Dublin 
Port and Docks Board. 


In October 1954 it was stated by the Dublin Port and 
Docks Board that the port’s deep-water berthage had been 
increased five times more than in 1939; there was an 
increase of 50 per cent in transit-shed space, warehousing 
space by 60 per cent, the number of portal cranes by 150 
per cent. The Board had created a new oil zone of 40 acres, 
served by two new tanker berths and also reclaimed a large 
site and constructed a large quay for the new ESB 
generating station at South Wall. 


The tonnage of shipping that entered Dublin Port in 
1953 was 3,595,000 showing an increase of 73,000 over the 
previous year; last year’s tonnage (1954) is not yet 
available, but is expected to be even higher total than any 
of the preceding years—showing an advance in shipping 
at the port. About half the total tonnage entering the 
port in 1952 and 1953 were British; Irish registered 
vessels accounted for 30 per cent (of which 24 per cent were 
registered in the Republic), and reason for the fall in 
American tonnage in 1953 is the ending of coal imports 
from that country. 


Regular passenger sailings between Dublin Port and 
Britain are operated by Irish Coast Lines, which covers 
British & Irish Steam Packet Co., with services to and 
from Liverpool six nights weekly leaving Dublin at 8 p.m., 
services to the Isle of Man from June to September only, 
and Burns & Laird who operate sailings to and from 
Glasgow on Wednesday and Saturday during the winter 
months, and in the summer four days a week. These are 
passenger as well as cargo services, and occasional passengers 
are carried on the cargo ships to Amsterdam and Hamburg 


as well. 


From the point of view of being an international port 
of renown, Dublin is not in the shadow of oblivion. 
Dependency on foreign shipping is decreasing due to the 
expansion of an Irish firm—Irish Shipping Ltd., who will, 








. @ pleasant anchorage . . 


within the next few years have 18 ships afloat, including 
tankers and refrigerated ships, giving employment to over 
7oo men. This means that goods can be exported and 
imported under the Irish flag, and cuts down the number 
of foreign flags to be seen flying in Dublin Port. All the 
foreign trade has been brought about by the direct trading 
policies of successive Irish Governments. 


Possibly the greatest traffic at the port—owing to the 
fact that this is essentially an agricultural country—is the 
export of cattle. A valuable cargo for Ireland, thousands 
of head of cattle go every year to ports in Britain, carried 
for the greater part by the British & Irish Steam Packet 
Company, British Railways and Burns & Laird. In the 
first half of 1954, 249,000 head of store and fat cattle 
were passed through the port, at the value of £13,600,000. 


Yes—Dublin Port is a pleasant anchorage—progressive, 
beautiful and provocative. The visitor to Dublin may stand 
on O’Connell Bridge, in the humming heart of the capital, 
breathe the fresh salty tang of the air, listen to the gulls 
crying their mournful song, watch the flickering lights of 
the city in the rippling reflections of the tranquil Liffey 
waters with the swans gliding gracefully by in formation 
and listen to the clang of the dockyards, bringing a touch 
of other lands to the island nation. If he does—he’ll lose 
his heart completely to Ireland—more especially to 
Dublin—the port and capital. 
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BY ARLAND USSHER 


In recent years exhibitions of paintings by contemporary 
Irish artists have been arousing considerable interest in 
various parts of Europe, the United States of America, 
and Canada. Each year a considerable proportion of their 
paintings go to overseas buyers. This short article by 
Arland Ussher gives some indications of current trends 


and tendencies in Irish painting and sculpture today. 
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AN ENCOURAGING FEATURE in Ireland today is the widespread 
interest in the art of painting,—an interest which scarcely 
existed in the great days of the Literary Renascence, or at 
any other time in recent history. The annual exhibitions of 
the Hibernian Academy, the Living Art group, the Dublin 
Painters, and the Oireachtas, besides an unceasing round of 
‘one-man shows’, have made many Irish people for the 

first time keenly alive to paint- 

ing—as the interpretation of 


visual experience, common to 
all, through a diversity of tem- 
peraments. Even the least notable 


of Irish painters possesses his or 
her * signature-tune’ ; the individuals, with us, are 
more marked than the schools. It would be hard to 
find labels, or a common denominator, to fit 
(let us say) Daniel O'Neill, George Campbell, Nano Reid 
and Patrick Collins—to take at random four painters who 
bring a modernist accent into their approach to the Irish 
scene. The nearest one could get to it would be to say that 
all four are decidedly poetic painters : though O'Neill is 
mainly interested in texture and tonal richness (has any 
Irishman ever painted woman as he has ?), Campbell in 
formal composition and space-treatment, Nano Reid in 
patterned structure, and Collins in Rembrandtesque 
mysteries of shadow. Had they been born on the Continent, 
one feels, though they might have risen higher, they would 
be more overshadowed by the great Abstractionists, less 
interestingly idiosyncratic. 

This lyricism in the manner—not at all necessarily in the 
content—is of course particularly striking in Ireland’s 
greatest twenticth-century painter, Jack B. Yeats, who 
recently scored a success with his Paris exhibition, almost 
equal to that of Beckett’s surrealistic play Godot. One French 





JACK B. YEATS 
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Patrick Swift : BOY IN AN ORCHARD. Oil on Canvas. 





critic has not hesitated to compare him with Monet and 
Constable, though he is certainly more ‘ literary ’, more of 
a genre-painter, than either of them. Among the moderns, 
he is perhaps most akin—in different ways—to Kokoschka 
and James Ensor ; though his mood is colder, more lonely 
and nostalgic. He lacks the ‘ turf-bog ’ intimacy of his only 
serious rival (at least in popularity and chronology), Paul 
Henry—and also the realistic genre of such pictures as 
Henry’s Potato-Diggers. Henry can paint a mountain so that 
one breathes the air and drinks in the mist, whereas Yeats 
makes a street-scene as remote as a saga or a vision seen in a 
crystal. Both methods have their dangers, and Henry 
(some may think) has too contentedly become the slave of 
his convention ; but his originality can be appreciated by 
comparing him with what may be called the ‘ Scottish 
Highlands ’ School of Irish painters—if the freshness of his 
vision is under-appreciated today, it is due in part to the 
completeness with which it has imposed itself. Yeats, on the 
other hand, is not the mere emotional artist that some see in 
him ; his design is usually strong and controlled, and his 
draughtsmanship, in the bend of an arm or the curve of a 





Louis le Brocquy : IRISH TINKER. Tapestry 6’ X 3’ 6”. 


horse’s head (and not only in his early, definitely illustra- 
tional work), can recall a sculptural frieze. But it is above all 
by his feeling for space that he is without rivals ; the peculiar 
emptiness and the electric air of Ireland, its desolateness and 
its sudden magical ‘ light-ups ’, the symbolic association of 
the landscape with individual and national tragedies—no 
one has ever interpreted all this so well as he in terms of 
paint. Yeats’s palette has often been compared with 
Watteau’s; and he is perhaps the Watteau of ghostly 
grandeurs, of Faeryland-in-reduced-circumstances. 

In another country Yeats would have established a 
* school ’. It is perhaps well for Ireland that he has not done 
so, for his genius is as inimitable as it is remote from present 
problems in art. Even such a vital (and at his best, moving) 
painter as Colin Middleton is least happy when he appears 
to be influenced by him. Ireland today looks more to the 
Continent than to her older painters—Osborne, Nathaniel 
Hone and Orpen; though the last-named bequeathed 
a tradition of robust draughtsmanship to such veterans as 
Sean O'Sullivan, Keating, McGonigal and Lamb. Ireland’s 
interest in individual character will probably always give us 
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George Campbell : CALM EVENING, CARLINGFORD. Oil on board 16” X 20”. 





Gerard Dillon : 
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Thurloe Conolly : THE LOST COW. Oil on panel 18” X 30”. 


OMEY ISLAND REGATTA. Oil on panel 20” X 30” 


Daniel O'Neill : FLOWERS ON A SHORE. Oil on panel 16” X 20’. 


portrait-painters, and here at least we may be said to have a 
tradition, reaching back to James Barry, as a walk through 
our Portrait Gailery will prove to anyone. The example of 
Orpen has not always been fortunate however, and Ireland, 
like other countries, has her painters who seem to think 
‘imitation’ the sincerest—and most profitable—form of 
representation. But there is certainly no reason why the 
latest schools of European painting should be inconsistent 
with Irish ways of feeling ; it is rather the naturalism of the 
last century which was alien to us—is not Celtic book- 
illumination the oldest ‘ abstract art’ in Western Europe : 
The paysages of Osborne and Nathaniel Hone seemed 
always to have strayed out of Norfolk or Normandy. 
Abstractionism (or, as it then was, Cubism) was introduced 
to Ireland in the late ’20s by two pupils of Gleizes, Evie 
Hone and Mainie Jellett. Evie Hone afterwards became 
predominantly a religious artist in the medium of 
stained-glass, in which her reputation is world-wide. It 
would seem indeed that the modern formal modes are 
well-suited to such an application, and that art may be 
returning to the Mystical through its present frenzied 
search for significance. Certainly I would venture to call 
Louis le Brocquy—in such pictures as The Fearful World 
1948—a religious artist in the truest sense. We have an 
abstract painter today in Thurloe Conolly, and semi- 
akstractionists in Nevill Johnson, Kenneth Mahood (a 
newcomer), Doreen Vanston and Anne Yeats—besides 
those already-named. I should not forget to add Elizabeth 
Rivers, interpreter of Biblical stories in terms of the life 
of the Aran Islands ; though the latter is better known for 





























Nevill Johnson : THE STRANGER. Oil on panel. 31” X 36’. 


her strong, incisive woodcuts, which depict that life more 
directly. Nor should I omit that early pioneer in formal 
simplicity, Cecil Salkeld, who derives rather from the 
School of Cologne than from the French, but uses a tech- 
nique that is Germanic to capture the intensity of the Irish 
light. How different this handling of light is from its 
treatment in the French and English Schools can be seen 
in the work of W. J. Leech, perhaps the least sombre of 
Irish artists. Leech’s speciality is the sunshine that falls 
upon objects like a strip of colour, whereas the light sought 
after by painters like Salkeld and O’Neill is what the poet 
meant when he said ‘ Brightness falls from the air.’ 
Two very individual painters, who yet stand far apart 
from the modern schools, are Patrick Hennessy and Lady 
Glenavy. Both are amazing virtuosos, showing consummate 
skill in their rendering of the texture of stone or the stuff 
of a textile ; but while Lady Glenavy’s world is one of an 
almost gay fantasy, Hennessy’s is the real—though a 
subtly-disturbing—world, the spell-bound world of La 
Belle au Bois Endormi. Lady Glenavy is in the English 
tradition of the tasteful assembling of emotive objects, 
while Hennessy is like a Dutch ‘little master’, with an 
added Existentialist ‘ Dread’. One feels that the clock on 
the mantelpiece has long ceased to beat, that the newspaper 
on the table has been preserved for years—as though in a 
vacuum—from decomposition ; even the air which plays 
about the monumental sculpture of his more recent pictures 
does nothing to dispel the feeling. The fact that one is 
always tempted to drop into poetry about Hennessy shows 
he is more than the mere ‘ painter’s painter’ that he has 


Hilary Heron: MAN IN OAK. Carving in oak. 


been called ; but his work, outstanding as it is, has a certain 
anaemia and morbidity which—perhaps—are also of 
Ireland. 

Another painter of marked individuality is Patrick Swift, 
who scrubs the face of objectivity till nothing of emotion 
or atmosphere remains. Instead of using the gyroscope of 
the surrealist, he employs, almost, the lens of the naturalist, 
but without Ruskinian prettiness. The result, however, is 
often bold and precise, with an almost Japanese economy 
and simplicity. One feels this artist has taken to heart the 
words of Emily Dickinson— 

* To make a prairie 
It takes a clover and one bee.’ 

It would be impossible to mention every Irish artist of 
promise or accomplishment in this short essay, but in 
Father Hanlon and Frances Kelly we have painters of much 
freshness and delicacy. Both perhaps are less successful in 
their treatment of religious subjects, for which they lack 
strength and tonal depth ; they are essentially decorators, 
but they bring a light touch into Irish painting of which it 
has need. It would be strange however if Ireland had no 
painter inspired by Christian themes, and—besides Evie 
Hone—she has one perhaps in Patrick Pye. In his dramatic 
space-feeling and his dark expressive masses, we seem to see 
shadows—still slightly amorphous—of greater things to 
come. Gerard Dillon is a painter with a medieval fancy, 
whose pictures seem suggested by the sculp- 







tural designs on Celtic crosses ; a pleasant col- 


ourist, it seems a pity that no one has ever 
continued on page 40 
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most parts of Ireland, Near Torc Waterfall, Co. Kerry 


Woodland walks abound in 
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A DAYS WA 


BY FRANCIS MacMANUS 


EARLY IN THE period between the two world wars, the 
ordinary and pleasant pastime of taking a walk was 
transformed into a strenuous form of activity. The high- 
ways and byways of the Continent, especially of Germany, 
and of Britain and Ireland, carried streams of young people 
who were bent on leading a life in the open air. For 
English-speaking people, an obscure dialect word, * Hike ’, 
which had made its way with difficulty into common 
usage, became a name for a fairly serious occupation. 
There was romanticism behind it, and even politics, and 
feelings about individual freedom, and notions about 
Spartan living and, of course, a desire for fun. 

Ireland, of course, has its hikers and hostels, its natives 
and visitors at whom one must stare in awe as they tramp 
through the streets of towns. Like snails, they bear their 
houses on their backs, huge humpy loads that must contain 
as much gear as was ever carried by the infantry of old 
Prussia: changes of clothing, blankets or sleeping bags, 
bivvies, cooking utensils and probably food. Clothes are 
like the lately invented uniforms of desert 
campaigners—shirts and shorts, and heavy 
thick-soled boots. No doubt there are maps 
and compasses in the packs. 

It’s all very wonderful but personally, and 
without being invidious, I prefer walking, 
walking for a few hours, for a half day or a 
few days. It’s an immensely pleasurable 
pastime to which Ireland is well suited, 
particularly in the friendliness of the people 
who will always help a visitor whose walk 
has unfortunately turned into a hike. Indeed, 
a whole holiday can be planned during 
which one travels by bus, train or car to 
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various suitable centres on which walks can be based. Did 
I say ‘plan’ : 

No, not plan. For that introduces those elements that 
transform a pastime into a profession, and a walk becomes a 
hike, with packs and sacks, maps and big boots and all. Put 
planning aside. Let the shoes be comfortable and the rain- 
coat light. Put all thoughts of all marches out of mind, Take 
a walking stick if one is convinced that every dog’s intention 
is malicious. Perhaps a packet of sandwiches. And if one is 
uneasy while solitary, let there be a companion, a friend who 
doesn’t care whether conversation lapses into reflective 
silence. 

There are river walks, canal walks, lakeside walks, hill 
walks and long ambles across the midland plains ; and of 
them all, the walks beside water are most grateful to the 
soul. Along the banks of the Boyne, the southern Black- 
water, the well-regulated Barrow, the Nore, the shores of 
Lough Gill—which are a few of the waters I know—there 
are paths and tracks, roads and sometimes highways that 

seem to skirt the outer pleasance of paradise, 
” Sr peaceful are they, so magical in soothing 
the mind into serene reflectiveness. The 
world hangs upside down beneath the glassy 
water, the dream responding to reality with 
poetic precision, willow duplicating willow, 
bridge hovering over bridge, and the great 
flocks of cumulus clouds drifting with the 
exactitude of ballet above and below. 

Surprises come gently : a weir announces 
its presence from afar with quiet thunder ; 
a curve of the current opens up another aisle 
of the landscape; the ripples from the 
skimming flight of a water-hen enlarge 


Crossing the ford, Glen of Imaal, 
Co. Wicklow. 19 











Two young American hikers pause for a moment at a crossroads 
near Costelloe, Co. Galway. 


On the road from Kilsheelan to Rathcormac, Co. Waterford. 


themselves endlessly ; and a mile, two miles, five, what do 
they matter ! Stopping and idling are part of the pleasure, 
for the best of walking is often the not-walking. If a king- 
fisher has disappeared behind those reeds and bushes, then 
why not sit down and wait to see once more the iridescent 
flash of plumage lit by a shaft of sun. 


Once, with Cashel as my centre, I walked too long and 
too far until, in the evening when the cows were being 
driven home for the milking and a mist lay opalescent on 
low-lying fields, I came to the village of Emly where the 
cawing of jackdaws floated lazily and heavily down the air. 
Emly has the kind of quietness that one dreams about when 
the day is full of noise and fuss and fury. It had another 
surprise which was, perhaps, typical of the surprises that 
await walkers—the meals, the pot-luck. It was in Emly that 
a man with a grave face pushed across a pub counter 
towards me half-a-cake of the finest wholemeal bread I’ve 
ever eaten, fresh butter, a cooked half-ham from which I 
could slice as I pleased, a dish of home-grown tomatoes, 
a piece of rhubarb pie and a drink on the house. 


Then there was that small house in the village of Clogheen 
down to which I came one Sunday by the high and windy 
road from Cappoquin. It’s one of the most memorable 
walks in the whole country—more memorable even than 
that walk from Waterville to Derrynane. Here one travels 
in the wildness that the monks of Melleray have tamed. 
The trees bear the burden of the mountain wind in their 
assymmetry ; the light changes on the mountain slopes 
almost every minute ; high up a dark legendary lake is 
cupped ; and then, at the water-divide, there is the sudden 
vision of Tipperary stretching north, quilted with all the 
colours of the fields to an immensely distant horizon where 
mountains dissolve into blueness. But the small house in 


Clogheen—I forget the small house ! 


It was an eating house or restaurant or diminutive hotel, 
and everybody was away for the evening except a tall, 
solemn, majestically moving man in a bowler hat. | 
explained that I was very hungry, and he explained that all 
he could give me would be eggs. We agreed. He was a long 
time and I didn’t know why until gravely, without the 
ghost of a smile, he served me with fourteen hard-boiled 
eggs in a bowl. It takes some time to hardboil fourteen 
eggs. He charged me a price that could not have paid for 
half of them. May his shadow never grow less ! But often 
I have wondered why he did serve me with two eggs more 
than the dozen ! 
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A few years ago the last inhabitants 
left the island of Innishmurray. 


The Island of Molaise 


By Father Denis Meehan 


Innishmurray can most easily be visited using the popular Donegal resort 


of Bundoran as base. Bundoran lies some eight miles from Mullaghmore. 


NEARLY EVERY LOVER of the Irish countryside knows the 
Sligo country and has pursued Yeats memories round about 
Drumcliffe, the Rosses, Lisadell, Glencar and Lough Gill. 
Willie Yeats is no mean guide indeed : he and his painter 
brother Jack have brought considerable celebrity to all 


these lovely places. But when you stand by that shanphy. 


square gravestone in Drumcliffe churchyard ‘ under 
bare Ben Bulben’s head’, 
to think that you’ ve exhausted the associations 
of Sligo, or even of the Yeats country. 
You haven’t, not by a long chalk. These 


it would be a mistake 
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which can seem so different in different lights or at 
different genii infinitely older 
than the of Yeats. 
evenings they are rolling green and dappled, guarded 


seasons have local 


troubled ghost On Summer 
by mountains over which the fantastic and uncertain 
Irish light plays, as the firelight plays upon the 
mild and brooding faces of old people. I was a 
boy in all this country. Once, when I was far 
away in another climate, someone had 

the happy thought of 

fine photograph of the valley under Ben 
Bulben. I pinned it on the wall in 


sending a 



























front of me and wrote beneath : 


* This is the land of lost content 
I see it shining plain 
The happy highways where I went 


‘ , 
And cannot come again. 


What a past it all has. Prehistory and pagan history and 
Early Christian history and the troubled Irish foreign and 
domestic wars running right down to the tragic business of 
1922. One could have a lifetime here of pilgrimage, 
imagining someone here again as he once was, tracing his 
associations, following his footsteps—anywhere from 2000 
B.C. to the nineteen twenties. Who made the promontory 
fort at Knock Lein, or the tomb at Creevykeel ? What were 
the favourite resting spots of the great Saint Colm Cille : 
Where exactly did Cuellar scramble ashore after the 
Spanish galleon had foundered on Carraig na Spainne : 
This list could be endless. 

Colm Cille now, that remarkable man from Gattan. 
Adamnan, who wrote his life, speaks about the cheerful 
Donegal face that no austerity could dim. If one could 
follow his footsteps as one has so often followed Yeats’ ? 
The local people point out the site of Ahamlish Cross (in the 
Four Masters the Cross of Ath-Imlaisi) between Grange and 
Cliffoney, at the entrance to the graveyard, where he got 
his penance from Saint Molaise after the battle of the books 
at Cooladrummon. And at Canatogher, the ridge between 
Drumcliffe and Rosses Point, they point out his chair, 
where he sat all night watching for the approach of the 
High King’s army 
from the South. | 
suppose the monastery 
at. Drumcliffe church- 
yard “was already in 
existence before the 
battle. was fought, a 
mile or\ two to the 
North, where the great 
edge of Ben Bulben 
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thrusts itself out, like the prow of a battleship, at the sea. 

He loved that place, Drumeliffe : the meadows waving 
over the valley towards the mountain, as they do today, 
and, on the other side, the long low table of the strand. 

‘ Inmhain fos thiar lem chridhe 
Druimcliabh ag traigh Cuilcinde ’ 
(Beloved to my heart also in the West 
Drumcliffe at Cuilcinde strand) 

Legend has it that the man who exiled him from all this 
was Saint Molaise, the abbot of Innishmurray. A couple 
of years ago the last inhabitants were transferred from 
Innishmurray to the mainland, and if yon want to visit 
the island now, you've got to plan the business fairly 
elaborately. You may stand at Streedagh, or Mullaghmore, 
or best of all at Staid Abbey (where the monks used to 
come ashore) and see it beckoning over some six miles of 
fairly turbulent ocean : 

* There is no pilotry my soul relies on 
Whereby to clasp beneath my bended hand 
Faint and beloved along the extreme horizon 
The unforgotten land.’ 
Colm Cille often made the crossing of course, here from 
Staid Abbey, where the surging tide heaves and languishes 
against a shingly and altogether unfrequented shore. 

On a Sunday of indifferent weather last August, an 
enterprising group of which I was lucky enough to be a 
member, hired a lobster boat at Milk Harbour, just under 
Classiebawn castle, and set out againsta billowy and contrary 
sea. We had about five or six hours on the island, bathed 
in sunshine all the time, and watching, with some satis- 
faction, the rain squalls moving continually down the Sligo 
coast from Knocknarea to Ben Bulben. 

It Was a wonderful experience. Leaving out of count for 
the moment the highly remarkable stone ruins within the 
circuit of the pagan cashel, and the highly decorated and 
inscribed stones in the graveyard (many of them dating 
certainly from the seventh century), it is not generally 


_realised how really stupendous and breathtaking the island 


scenery is. An hour’s walk or thereabouts will take you the 
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full circuit of thé cliffs over a carpet of moss and lichen 
that sun, rain, wind and spray have bleached to the most 


Pama 


fascinating colour patterns. A particular rock growth there 
used to serve the late inhabitants as a dye. And when you 
reach the chasm known as Poll na Sean-Tuinne, where the 
evening light follows the long ribbon of water under those 
tremendous rock bridges, you will not want.to leave the 
place at all. This particular spot must surely have been the 
contemplative’s paradise during all those centuries when 
the monastery of Saint Molaise was a flourishing institution, 
when manuscripts were multiplied, and when the seabirds’ 
crying must so often have been mingled with the singing 
of the psalms. 

In fact one of those curious square-shaped trathans, or 
stations, is nearby, Trathan na Righin. The island folk, 
until they were transferred to the mainland in the fairly 
recent past, had a round of stations which took one the 
whole circuit of the island, and their pious and jealously 
kept observance must surely preserve elements of the 
organised prayer of that enlightened time. 

The Norse raiders came and swept it all away. Or nearly 
all. Quite beside the creek where you land, Classiemore, 
on the mainland side, is the flat plateau of rock known as 
Lochan na gCath. Was it just there that the short and 
unavailing struggle took place as the Vikings pushed their 
way inshore ? There are ever so many possible questions, 
and ever so many possible answers. The cashel on its pin- 
nacle, ringing around quite the most remarkable series of 
stone remains in the country, simply bristles with queries. 
Was the monastery proper within this circuit, or was it on 
the plateau behind looking out oceanwards?: These 
amazing beehive structures : did the monks put them up, 
or do they carry the secret of some dim druidic past, old 
and perhaps unhallowed when Molaise came over from 
Streedagh with his chanting monks, but serving as cells 
for solitaries as time went on, or even for the mundane 
domestic usages, storing or cooking or washing : 

Saint Colm Cille moved about among them anyhow, 
one can be quite certain, and Saint Molaise, and many 


Kings Mountain and Drumcliffe 
River ; typical Sligo landscape. 
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Mullaghmore, Co. 
little resort with a superb Jathing beach. 
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. another storied saint and scholar from the golden age. 


Today, on the deserted island, where the only life apparently 
is rabbit life, a man-size growth of nettles makes your 
journey through the cashel enclosure highly adventurous. 
You give it up after a while and wander down the grass 
grown village street, where the roofless cottages, disin- 
tegrating far more rapidly than the historic ruins behind 
them, tell the story of the latest abandonment, the migration 
of the eleven or twelve families who had been keeping 
Innishmurray traditions alive in their customs and in their 
stories. 

But Molaise is gone from his dwelling place, Teach 


Molaise : the much loved wooden statue before which 


Continued on page 40 




































TYGE LASSEN 


Clontarf taught us Scandinavians a lesson of war, and we are 
now coming back, for one of peace 


It was simpLy inevitable that I should come to the green 
island, I clearly realise this, now. Even long before Ireland 
was more than a name on my mental map, and hardly that, 
I felt strangely magnetic currents drawing me westover-sea 
from Denmark where I was born and have mostly lived. 
My way through decades and countries to Ireland was a 
long and tortuous one, it is true, but my reward for obeying 
the urge proved very rich, in the end, both for intrinsic 
reasons, and certainly also because of the spontaneous 
warmth of the mile failté. In certain countries one may find 
“Keep smiling ’ signs on office walls : In Ireland, nothing 
of the sort is ever needed. The Irish mind must be a very 
rich one, it has so much to give. 

The Danes are not Celts, never were, and yet when I 
was trying to trace the trends in our cultural heritage, 
strikingly often I seemed to find the Irish imprint in early 
art and social history, especially in my native Jutland, and 
the same is true of Norway and large parts of Sweden, 
although at first I believed it all to be entirely Scandinavian, 
and could only see that a great many elements were some- 
how fundamentally different from the rest, more highly 
developed, more eloquent of some underlying and dis- 
tinctive idea. In perfectly normal Danish contexts, names 
and household words would sometimes, all of a sudden, 
set up mental eddies to keep me enthralled. Or an old Cross, 
hewn in stone and with its richly simple pattern set in a 
circle, symbolic of the gloriole of faith, would be trying 
to tell me that its design was not entirely Scandinavian but 
hailed from lands that had accepted its spiritual message 
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long before my people did. The same strange feeling came 
over me when in southern Jutland, I was standing in front 
of a runic monolith with its fascinating decorations of 
entwined bands and zoomorphic shapes that seemed to hold 
some secret message which I could absorb and feel but not 
decipher. From my subconscious mind it all stirred up an 
eerie feeling of my having met with it before, ages ago, and 
in foreign lands where I had never been. Today, I see it 
clearly as part of the Gaelic cultural inheritance of my 
forebears who went westover-sea, from Denmark and from 
Norway. Rovers and fighters they were, pagans and killers, 
and when their swords clashed with those of the Irish, it 
was the clash of two entirely different worlds—the young 
and wild and brazenly materialistic Scandinavian world 
trying to assault the far more mature and spiritually 
influenced Gaelic world of enduring ideals. 

The more I investigate this fascinating object, the more I 
become convinced of what Scandinavia gained from 
Ireland. A great many Scandinavians went westover-sea to 
fight and plunder and finally to be defeated and settle down, 
though some returned home with strange tales of the White 
Christ who was stronger than Woden himself. But no 
Gaels ever migrated to Scandinavia, at least in any com- 
parable numbers, if any at all. Yet there is, by far, more 
Gaelic influence alive and abroad in Scandinavia than the 
other way round. And the reason for this is as superbly 
simple as are all the great things of life. The Gaelic world 
supplied the setting for the deeper drama of pagan Scandina- 
vians being confronted with the supreme ideals of Christian 
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faith and art. It was westover-sea my forebears learned their 
first lesson about the salutary fact that the pen is mightier 
than the sword. 

The last curtain of that Dano-Gaelic drama was rung 
down at Clontarf, in 1014, but great events breed cultural 
trends to continue long after their short-lived, if often 
brutal, sires ; and the setting of the drama is still here for 
us to see. The great upheaval set up magnetic currents that 
continue to draw Scandinavian travellers westward, and 
its importance made it inevitable that I came to see the 
Irish temple of our common history, or I should have 
missed something in the makings of my own people. 

My reward was rich and deeply satisfying. The Irish 
setting proved beautiful beyond my dreams, whether in the 
island’s lush interior, or the rugged barrenness of western 
cliffs, or the fabulous colouring of Kerry landscapes in their 
primeval mountain grandeur. I remember it all, vividly, and 
it beckons me to return all the more strongly now that I 
have seen it for myself and it has become peopled for me 
with a host of friendly faces, in fields, in hotels, in offices, 
in streets. I suppose there must have been a few less friendly 
ones, too, but somehow I cannot recall a single one. I hold 
memories of inn-keepers and receptionists in a dozen 
assorted countries, but nowhere else have I found such a 
high percentage of genuinely kindly ones, so truly eager to 
please, as in Ireland. (Yes, yes, my foreign friend : I know 
the Irish like flowery words, but I prefer them, any day, to 
the surly ones, so there’s an end on’t !) 

Above all else, there is a single picture which keeps 
haunting my inner eye, keeps cropping up at the most 
unlikely times and in the most unlikely places so that it 
has become my private and personal picture of Ireland. 





The road to the creamery. Cloghane, Co. Kerry. 





I see before me an old iron gate, set in a low drystone wall 
overhung with greener than green ivy and purple- 
flowering rhododendrons. The foot of the walls rests in a 
border of wild flowers, small and sweetly scented, and all 
combining to rival the reds, whites, blues, and yellows of 
the rainbow in the sky. The gate frames a vista of green 
slopes along which the lazy, peacefully gliding, heaped-up 
white clouds trail their soft shadows eastwards, magically 
transforming the brilliant painting of the landscape into 
muted water-colourings. Far away, at the end of my gaze, 
the grassy slopes merge into the blue mountains and the 
shimmering silver of Bantry Bay. 

This is my picture of Ireland, and my picture of peace 
on Earth. Not long ago, in Denmark, it cropped up, in 
my conversation with a friend who had been visiting 
Ireland, with his wife, and who had been talking so much 
about it that he finally clinched my own decision to go 


There are many cottages like this 
one dotted through the Irish midlands. 


and see for myself. Now, he asked me to dine with them 
so that we could talk more, and they would like to see the 
colour-slides of my Irish journey. When I arrived, the 
table was laid with a green cloth of Irish linen, there were 
local trefoil, in little brown earthenware jugs from Ireland, 
trying for all the world to look like real shamrock ; we had 
Irish whiskey and dark stout out of Dublin, the fare was 
Irish, and so were the views in full colour, which, after 
dinner was over, my slide-lantern projected on the white 
screen hung next to the fireplace with its smouldering turves 
of peat. . . . But I must stop now, if you will excuse me : 
You see, the postman has just brought me a parcel of books 
from Ireland. And I cannot wait to open them—. 








Jerpoint Abbey. Detail on a sarcophagus. 


JERPOINT ABBEY 


AMONGST THE MOST imposing of Irish monastic ruins is that 
of the Cistercian Abbey of St. Mary at Jerpoint, Co. 
Kilkenny. It stands close to the river Nore, about a mile and a 
half from Thomastown. Today it is a peaceful and secluded 
spot, but from the 12th to the 16th centuries, when the great 
monastery was in being, it must have been a hive of activity. 

The Cistercian Order was the first of the great inter- 
national religious orders to be introduced to Ireland. By 
1142, when Mellifont, the first Cistercian house in Ireland, 
was founded, the native Columban type of monasticism 


RP eo ic ah eer: pe ; : 
was already in decay and was speedily superseded by the 


Jerpoint Abbey. A general view of the Nave. 
more vigorous and highly organized foundations, of which 


Jerpoint was an outstanding example. Jerpoint was not 
Jerpoint Abbey. Bishops’ effigies on tombs in the chancel. founded directly from Mellifont. It was a daughter house 
in i of Baltinglass, which was itself a daughter of Mellifont, 
founded within a few years of its parent-house. It is 
generally stated that Jerpoint was founded in 1180, but there 
is some reason to believe that it was actually in existence 
some twenty years earlier, possibly as a Benedictine house. If 
this is so, 1180 is probably the date of its re-foundation 
as a daughter of Baltinglass under the Cistercian rule. 
Jerpoint was an Irish foundation. It was probably 
endowed by Domhnall MacGiollaphadraig, King of 
Ossory, who died in 1185, or his father, Donnchadh, 
who died in 1162. Felix O’Dullany was the first abbot. 
He later became Bishop of Ossory, and the effigy of a 
bishop which lies in a niche in the north wall of the choir 
is probably his memorial. The Irish character of Jerpoint 
contrasted with that of the neighbouring Cistercian Abbey 
of Duiske, of which the church is now in use as the Catholic 
church of Graiguenamanagh. Duiske was an English 


BY HENRY WHEELER 











point Abbey. From the south-east. 


hoint Abbey. Detail on a sarcophagus. 











Jerpoint Abbey. The western Cloisters. 































foundation, a daughter house of Stanley in Wiltshire, and 
relations between it and Jerpoint were at times strained. 

The history of Jerpoint seems to have been uneventful. 
The abbey remained prosperous down to the Dissolution in 
1540. Its importance may be judged by the fact that it was 
included in a list of six monastic houses whose preservation 
was recommended by the Lord Deputy and Council in 1539 
on the ground that, in the absence of proper inns, the hospi- 
tality which they afforded to travellers was an essential service. 
This plea was, however, disregarded by King Henry VIII, and 
the abbey with its extensive estates passed into the hands of 
James, Earl of Ormonde. Since 1882 the ruins have been 
vested in the Commissioners of Public Works as a 
National Monument. 

The church is a handsome cruciform building, 162 feet 
long internally, the main period of construction being the 
late 12th and early 13th centuries. It is not a large church, 
if we compare it with the greater mediaeval churches of 
France or England, but it must be remembered that Irish 
mediaeval churches are, in general, smallish, though not 
so small as those of the Early Christian period. The large 
traceried east window was inserted in the 14th century 
in place of a group of three tall narrow round-headed 
12th-century windows. The massive central tower which 
now dominates the ruins is an addition of the late 15th 
or early 16th century. In the early days of the Cistercian 
Order, towers were frowned on, the emphasis being on 
extreme simplicity and austerity. 

The monastic buildings lay to the south of the church, 
arranged round three sides of an open space, the cloister 
garth, the church occupying the fourth. Their remains are 
not particularly well preserved at Jerpoint, though it is 
possible to identify the chapter house, in the east range, 
where the community met every day to transact its 
business. Part of the cloister arcade has been re-erected and 
is worth attention for its interesting carvings, including one 
of St. Christopher carrying the Infant Jesus, possibly in 
allusion to the hospitality which the abbey showed to 
wayfarers. It appears by the style of the carving to be 15th- 
century work, though the round arches of the arcade might 
superficially give the impression that it was much earlier. 
In visualising the original appearance of the cloister it must 
be remembered that there was a covered walk running all 
round the garth, giving access to all parts of the monastic 
buildings without going into the open. The cloister arcade 
afforded light and air to this covered walk or ambulatory, 
which was used by the monks for exercise. 
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Jerpoint Abbey. Detail from the western cloisters. 
Jerpoint Abbey. Memorial slab in the southern transept. 













A LETTER AND SOME SKETCHES 
FROM GERARD DILLON 


Gerard Dillon, whose paintings have been exhibited in Ireland, England, Holland, 
Sweden and the United States, has long had a special love for the west of Ireland. 
Many of his most successful pictures have found their subjects there. 

We asked him to write for us some of the reasons why he particularly likes this 
part of the country. This letter and the sketches were the result. . 











. as if some strange gods had been playing stone-throwing games. 
DEAR TOURIST, 

Connemara is the place for a painter. The stony 
parts are the parts for me. If you closed your eyes and 
suddenly opened them you'd think you'd been transported 
to the moon. It looks as if some strange gods had been 
playing stone-throwing games, like children do, 
with an old tin-can as a cock-shot, until all around is 
strewn with stones. These god-like stones are huge boulders 
standing up all over the place, with here and there peeping 
behind them little cabins and long cottages white, 
stark and elfin-like intruders in this strange stone world. 

The light is wonderful here. Rocks, stones and boulders 
change colour all the time. Sometimes they are blue- 
green, other times pink, violet, creamy white 
and cool grey. Behind and around everywhere, the 
Twelve Pins tower up to the rolling clouds. They are forever 
changing colour too, one peak at a time, so that you can 
see at times a green peak, an orange-brown one, blue- 


black, purple and grey peaks—it’s terrific. 
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Straight hard hand-made chairs. 

. . it’s mo wonder these western 
people are graceful and walk 
beautifully. 
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Like the changing landscape, the local people change too. 
Old Seamus I met one evening hobbling along over the road 
made of shifting stones. He was all pink and aglow, with 
darting blue eyes. On each side sea-stones rolled together to 
make a wall from his little house to the sea shore. All was 
pink, the sea a warm violet, Seamus was pink and his mood 
rosy too. He'd had a good catch that day. This old man lives 
near me and he is about eighty and although that he still stands 
over six foot high. Still he goes out fishing and works his 
little gardens ; they are very small indeed, one has about three 
ridges of potatoes. He cuts his own turf from his own bog, 
and with a basket filled high on each side of the donkey he 
carries his fuel home to store for the winter. Six or seven sons 
he has all cowboys in Oregon now, the youngest remains at 
home in a simple cottage with the plainest furniture. Straight 
hard hand-made chairs. What with these chairs and these 





rough roads and rocky fields, it’s no wonder these western 
people are graceful and walk beautifully. 

It’s the difficulty to paint this place makes it so fascinating. 
It has so many aspects. It has so much to give. The fields are 
small and irregular, marked off by lace-like stone walls. Each 
field can be a different colour. A yellow field with a violet 
stone fringe, a brown field with a creamy-white border, an 
emerald one with a grey-green wall and so it can go on and 
on endlessly. 

What a pleasure for the eyes Connemara is. You could just 
look forever. A grey gaunt man in a grey mood, on a grey day 
in a black-brown bog cutting his turf, with silver grey bog-deal 
roots standing up all over the bog like ghosts of the little people, 
now there’s a picture for George Campbell’s sombre brush. 
A white cat with grey and black markings stealthily stalking 
a little round brown wren flitting in and out the dark holes in a 
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green-grey wall. For pictorial composition Connemara has 
everything. Your horizon could be anywhere, at the bottom, 
half-way up the picture or up at the top. It wouldn’t matter, 
it’s a topsy-turvy world over here, a wonderful place where 
blue-black furry cattle are always nosing silently between rocks 
or on the strands or high up on a hill facing into the wind. 
I wonder are they oblivious of the beauty around them. 

I’m amazed at the simplicity of the structure of the cottages. 
I feel after long looking that I could build a house, and that 
feeling is a great comfort. Four walls are made by putting stone 
upon stone until the top is reached, the timbers put across from 
gable end to gable end, more are placed from this beam down 
to the lower walls, the scraws of turf are cut from the boggy 
land, then rolled into position and over the top the thatch is 
placed, tied down and there you are snug from the winds and 
the rains. The curraghs (rowing boats) have this same simple 
man-made feeling about them, not like the slick stream-lined 
yachts that only leave me wondering who made them or what, 
like a television set amazes. I might if I was pushed to it make a 
house or a curragh, but I’d never attempt a television set. 

One could live here forever, but being neither a fisherman 
nor farmer but only a painter, I’m forced to come back to city 
life to sell work—and hope to save enough to come back to 
Connemara. You don’t know the wonderful holiday in store 
for you, over here. Why don’t you come over and give your 
eyes a thrill 


I hope you like the sketches, 


Yours, 
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Fine Art 

INTERNATIONAL SCHOOL ART EXHIBITION : This exhibition 
will include paintings and drawings by members of the 
Junior Red Cross in about twenty-four different countries. 
Royal Institute of Architects of Ireland, 8 Merrion Square, 
Dublin. ; ; ’ é ; ; . 58 
ART EXHIBITION : Mrs. Mahrea Cramer Lehman, a member 
of the American Water-Colour Society, presents this 
exhibition of Water-Colours and Ceramics. 


Galway 15-21 
Cork 23-29 
Festivals 


AN TOSTAL : During the three weeks of An Téstal a richly 
varied programme of culture, social and sporting events 
will provide visitors with an opportunity of seeing Ireland 
at its best. Throughout Ireland (please see page 6) 8-29 





Note: For full details of Events taking place during the period 
of An Téstal please consult An Tostal National Programme 
obtained free of charge from the Irish Tourist Bureau or from 
An Bord Failte Eireann, 7/8 Mount Street Crescent, Dublin. 





SPRING SHOW AND INDUSTRIES FAIR. The Dublin Spring 
Show, which is organised annually by the Royal Dublin 
Society, is the shop-window of Irish agriculture and 


industry. 

Royal Dublin Society’s Showgrounds, Ballsbridge, Dublin. 
(To 7th) , ; . ‘ , ' 3 
Feiseanna 

FEIS BEAL FEIRISTE, Belfast, Co. Antrim 1-29 
FeIs CEoIL, Dublin City 9-14 
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Blackrock Park, Co. Dublin, and Dun 
14-21 


FEIS =CUALANN : 
Laoghaire, Co. Dublin 


General Sport 


HURLING : National Hurling League Final, Croke Park, 


Dublin. , b ; . . : ; 1 
ASSOCIATION FOOTBALL : International Ireland v. Holland, 
Dalymount Park, Dublin. / . ; ; 1 
YACHTING : Dublin Sailing Club, Dun Laoghaire, Co. 
Dublin ‘ ; : : ‘ , , , ‘ae 
FOOTBALL: National Football League, Croke Park, 
Dublin. ‘ : 8 


GotF: Ladies ‘Open’ Amateur Championships and 
International Matches, Royal Portrush Golf Club, Co. 
Antrim ‘ ; : ; : : 9-20 
MOTOR RACING: Ulster Trophy Race, Dundrod Circuit, 
Belfast : : : ; ‘ ; , ‘ 14 
BOXING : The European Featherweight title fight between 
Ray Famechon, of France, the holder, and Billy Kelly of 
Derry, Dublin . : , : : . ‘ 27 


Horse Racing 


PHOENIX PARK 4 cuRRAGH (2,000 Guineas) 18 
LIMERICK 5 CURRAGH (1,000 Guineas) 19 
LEOPARDSTOWN 5 NAAS 21 
MULLINGAR 7 KILBEGGAN 23 
DOWN ROYAL 7 MALLOW 25 
LEOPARDSTOWN 11 GOWRAN PARK 26 
POWERSTOWN PARK 12 PHOENIX PARK 28 
DUNDALK 138 & 14 TRAMORE 30 & 31 
ROSCOMMON 17 BALDOYLE 30 
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IRISH EVENTS 


JUNE 








Pilgrimage 


Lough Derg Pilgrimages, Co. Donegal. 


This Pilgrimage Season opens in June and ends in August, 
during which time only pilgrims are allowed on the island. 
The Pilgrimage occupies three whole days, on each of 
which only one meal, consisting of dry bread and black 
tea—sweetened if desired—may be taken. Water may be 
drunk outside of meal times. Pilgrims must go barefoot 
during their stay on the island. During the pilgrimage 
season the principal Irish railway companies issue special 
Pilgrim Tickets (return). There is a regular ferry service 
for pilgrims from Mainland Shore to Station Island. 


Exhibition 


EXHIBITION OF HISTORIC IRISH SILVER: Museum and Art 
Gallery, Be Ifast . ; , . 1-30 
THE DUBLIN CIVIC MUSEUM (Asse -mbly House, South William 
Street) contains a permanent collection of items relating 
to the history of Dublin, and contains newspapers and 
cuttings, pictures, prints, maps, coins, etc. “— to the 
public Monday to Friday from 11 a.m. to 1 p.m. ; 2.30 p.m. 
to 6 p.m. (except Thursdays 11 a.m. to 1 p.m.) ; Sunday 2 p.m. 
to 5 p.m. Admission free. 


Convention 

Summer Meeting of Royal Institution of Chartered 

Surveyors, Dublin é . ; , F 22-24 
oe 

Feiseanna 

FEIS MHUINEACHAIN : Monaghan . , , , 12 

FEIS NA NGLEANNA: Glenarm, Co. Antrim . ; 29 


Agricultural Shows 


HORSE JUMPING, AGRICULTURAL SHOW, INDUSTRIAL EX- 
HIBITION : Tralee, Co. Kerry  . : . 2, 8,9 
ANNUAL AGRICULTURAL SHOW: Ballymena, Co. Anite 15 
MUNSTER AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY'S ANNUAL SHOW: Show 
Grounds, Cork 28, 29, 30 





General Sport 


CYCLING: 300 Miles Massed Start “Rds Laighean’, 
Leinster. 4-6 
ATHLETICS : Co. Cork Championships Clonal, ©. 
Cork ‘ ; 12 
CYCLING : 95 Miles Nesed: Start, ’ Kildare : : 12 
CARNIVAL : Summerhill, Co. Meath 12-3 July 
PITCH AND PUTT GOLF : Championships of Ireland, Highfield 
Course, Cork City. ; d . 18-19 
CARNIVAL : Ardee Ambulance Units Sovereign and Military 
Order of St. John of Jerusalem and Malta, Ardee, Co. 


Louth : ° . 17-8 July 
MOTOR RACING : Mourne Race Meeting, Cranfield Air- 
field, Kilkeel, Co. Down . ' ; : . 18 
ATHLETICS: Open Meeting—Ballymore, Cobh, Co. 
Cork F 19 


BOWLING : Wineten's Ingernational Bowling Matches, 


Clontarf Bowling Club, Dublin . 20, 21, 22 
PITCH AND PUTT GOLF : Woodvale Course, Cork City 20-26 
MOTOR CYCLING : Enniskillen ‘100’, Co. Fermanagh . 22 
GOLF: Irish Amateur Close Championship, Lahinch, Co. 
Clare 3 : . 22-25 
CARNIVAL : — Society wal Pail: Council Carnival, 
Castlegregory, Co. Kerry 26-3 July 
ATHLETICS : Open Meeting, Banter, Co. Cork. 26 
SPORTS MEETING: Banteer Open Sports Committee, 
Banteer, Co. Cork. , 28 
REGATTA : Regatta and Swimming Gala, Mowntshannon, 
Co. Clare ; " ; , 7 : 7 29 
REGATTA: Annual Regatta, River Shannon, Athlone, Co. 
Westmeath ; J ; ; ; ; : 30 
Horse Racing 
DOWNPATRICK 1 AN UAIMH 18 
(Ulster Grand National) CURRAGH 22 
LIMERICK JUNCTION 2 = (Irish Derby) 
LEOPARDSTOWN 4 WEXFORD 23 
CURRAGH 8 PHOENIX PARK 25 
NAAS 9 (Laidlaw Handicap) 
PHOENIX PARK 11 LIMERICK JUNCTION 29 
MULLINGAR 15 BALLINROBE 30 
THURLES 16 
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CROAGH PATRICK 


OUR LADY’S ISLAND 





A Nine-Day 
Tour of Ireland's 
Holy Places 


The following tour is designed to combine the main religious 
shrines and pilgrimages of modern Ireland with those historic 
centres which are quite essential to an understanding of Irish 
religious sentiment and traditions. Much will be found to date 


from the dawn of the Christian era in the fifth century. Local 


pilgrimages to holy wells and Mass rocks are almost ubiquitous 
and much too numerous to mention. They may be come upon 
at any time during the Summer months, which is in general the 
pilgrimage season, and when the tour may best be made. The 
tour is designed for motorists, but could be accomplished, over a 
somewhat longer time, by public transport. 


FIRST DAY 


Leaving Dublin visit Glendaloch. Numerous antiquities, 
but for evidences of religious cult especially Saint Mary’s 
church (near Round Tower) where the tomb of Saint 
Kevin was a place of pilgrimage until the 18th century, 
Teampall na Skellig, Reefert, Cathedral. Subsequently 
Wexford and Our Lady’s Island (10 miles from Wexford, 
easily accessible from the mainland). One of Ireland’s 
oldest centres of pilgrimage, dating possibly from 600 A.D., 
certainly from medieval times. Season between the Lady 
Days (August 15th, September 8th, Procession of August 
15th). Stay at Wexford. 


SECOND DAY 

En route to Kilkenny visit Jerpoint Abbey (slightly off 
route). Cistercian, founded 1158, Ireland’s finest monastic 
ruin. Kilkenny the perfect example of an Irish medieval 
town with its churches: Saint Canice’s (13th century), 
Black Abbey (Dominican, 14th-century windows), Grey 
Friary (Franciscan, founded 1234), Churchyard of Saint 
Mary’s (Tomb of 1551 with sculptured figures). Sub- 
sequently Rock of Cashel, granted to the Church by 
King Murtagh r1ot. Cormac’s Chapel, Cathedral, Saint 
Patrick’s Cross, Dominican Friary (founded 1243). Hore 
Abbey (Cistercian, 1266) within half-mile of the Rock. 
Stay at Cahir (11 miles from Cashel). 


THIRD DAY 

To Limerick (notable for public religious life, Corpus 
Christi Procession remarkable) and along the Shannon to 
Clonmacnois. En route, after Limerick, modern Bene- 
dictine foundation of Glenstal, and important site of 














Wexford 





Killaloe (West bank). Cathedral (12th century), oratories 
of Saints Molua and Flannan. Inis Cealtra in Lough Derg 
(7th-century ecclesiastical remains) may be visited by 
following West bank. Clonmacnois, the most storied 
religious site in Ireland, remains of great beauty and artistry, 
especially C Cathedral, Nuns’ Church, Teampall Ciarain, 
King Flann’s Cross. Remarkable annual ‘ Pattern’ with 
religious ceremonies (Sunday nearest September oth). 
Visit Church of SS. Peter and Paul, Saint Anthony’s Friary. 
Stay at Athlone. 


FOURTH DAY 


En route to Galway, detour to visit Clonfert (6th-century 
monastic foundation of Saint Brendan, beautiful Irish 
Romanesque doorway). Visit Catholic cathedral at 
Loughrea, modern, fine interior. At Galway visit Church 
of Saint Nicholas (14th century), Father Tom Burke 
Memorial (famous Dominican preacher). Annual “Blessing 
of the Bay’ (at the beginning of the herring season), a 
colourful and impressive religious ceremony. Visit to Aran 
(numerous ecclesiastical remains and associations). Stay 


at Galway. 
continued on page 43 





CLONFERT CATHEDRAL 





THE BASILICA, LOUGH DERG 





CORMAC’S CHAPEL, CASHEL 











Wanted for 1973 


You will treasure all those family snaps when your children are 
grown up —and so will they. You will want all those holiday 
pictures of Faces and Places, too. Take them now and hold 
them for the future. Make sure of a well-packed album of 
exciting snaps by using Ilford films. They fit all popular cameras 
and you'll get a good picture every time. 

ROLL FILM No. HP3 & FP3 SELOCHROME 


127 ls. 11d. Is. 8d. 
120 & 620 2s. 2d. ls. 11d. 
116 & 616 2s. 9d. 2s. 6d. 


In their true colours 


If you own a 35 mm. miniature camera, it’s just as easy to use Ilford 
Colour Film as black-and-white. Every picture takes on a fresh 
delight in vivid natural colours. A 20-exposure cassette of Ilford 
Colour Film costs 15/6 which includes processing and mounting 
of transparencies. 
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Bunratty Castle, Co. Clare 


ILFORD FILMS FOR FACES & PLACES 


in black-and-white in all popular sizes. In 35 mm. colour, too 
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in Co. Cork. 


for a hunting holiday. 
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Miss Jessica Davies, American editress of Vogue, with Miss Ivy Nicholson, well-known mannequin, who 
visited Ireland recently, photographed on arrival at Dublin Airport. Miss Davies was particularly 
impressed by the freshness of the Dublin air which she found most invigorating and a change from the 
smoke-laden atmosphere so much a feature of city life elsewhere. 

Miss Nicholson, whose mother came from Ireland, planned a trip to New Ross, to look up relatives. 
She expressed herself delighted with her Irish visit. 


The Right Hon. Sir John Kotelawala, K.B.E., Prime Minister of Ceylon, visited Ireland in Spring at 
) the invitation of the Taoiseach, Mr. John A. Costello. The Prime Minister had been attending a London 
Conference of Commonwealth Prime Ministers. 


Chester J. La Roche of 247 Park Avenue, New York, and Hull House, Southport, Conn., U.S.A. 
Mr. La Roche, who is M.F.H. Fairfield County Hounds, Conn., hunted with the Galway Blazers. 
The hunting season opens in November and continues until about mid-April. Drag-hunting with 
foot-harriers takes place mainly in counties Cork, Kerry, Clare and parts of south Ulster during the 
summer. Ireland’s two otter-hound packs hunt during the summer only, on the many beautiful rivers 


This was one of the several groups of British travel agents who came to Ireland in recent months to 

4 familiarise themselves with the facilities available for tourists. They visited some of the major beauty 
spots and resorts travelling by C.I.E. luxury coach, had plenty of sunshine, and gained an added 
appreciation of what Ireland has to offer the holiday-maker. 


Mr. Mohwinkel of Hamburg, who is Master of a pack of Drag Hounds there, often comes to Ireland 


He finds the people charming and the hunting excellent, ‘ Ireland ’ he said ‘ is the best country in Europe 
for the huntsman. I shall be back again very soon.’ 

As Mr. Mohwinkel found, a special welcome always awaits sporting visitors in Ireland. For those who 
share his tastes it is worth noting that hunting in Ireland is less expensive than in most countries and that 
there is no difficulty in purchasing hunters, or obtaining them on hire by the day, week, month or season. 


Ronald Searle, internationally known for his St. Trinian’s cartoon series, chats with W. A. Darlington, 

6 drama critic of the Daily Telegraph, between acts at Sean O’Casey’s play ‘ The Bishop’s Bonfire ’ which 
received its premiere in Dublin in spring. A new play from Ireland’s most important living dramatist 
is big news in the world of theatre and leading critics arrived from the United States and Britain for the 
occasion. Apart from special occasions such as this, the lover of theatre from abroad will always find 
something to interest him on an Irish holiday. 
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Trade Enquiries: GAELTARRA EIREANN, WESTLAND ROW, DUBLIN 
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THE ISLAND OF MOLAISE 
the islanders said their beads is now on extended loan to 
the National Museum. There is no real living for a com- 
munity of people on these few acres. There is a paradise for 
the archaeologist and the historian, and there is exciting 
new experience for the tourist. The place names teem with 
history and association, and the sea itself as it laps along all 
the classies, seems to echo their music : Classiepollaboufay, 
Trathanee, Tobar na Comhrach, Crosmor, Trathan na 
mban. ... 

And so on. And so home towards Classiebawn, Darnish 
island and Milk Harbour. Ben Bulben, high-shouldered 
and unyielding, looms nearer and nearer. The sea rolls 
behind, and the white line at the reef of Carraig na Spainne, 
just near enough on the right to interest the helmsman, 
sets one thinking with a shiver of the ill-fated Spaniards 
who perished so far from home. 

Surely someone with enterprise will think of a regular 
Summer service for the holiday makers from Sligo, Rosses 
Point, Mullaghmore or Bundoran : Innishmurray simply 
must be visited again. 


PAINTING AND SCULPTURE IN IRELAND 

continued from page !7 
thought of utilising his delightful sense of fantasy in the 
illustrations for a children’s book. Muriel Brandt’s heads of 
children always show subtlety and penetration ; and this 
artist’s mural paintings in the Franciscan Church—in a 
style based on the Quattrocento—deserve to be better 
known. Other painters who can excite us are Catherine 
Scally, George Wallace, Hilda Roberts and David Hone ; 
and, among artists more fixed in a particular convention, 
Fergus O’Ryan and Norah McGuinness. 

The origins of sculpture in Ireland can be traced back 
past the craftsmen artists of eighth, ninth and tenth centuries 
whose carved high crosses still embellish monastic ruins in 
many parts of the country, to the anonymous and long 
forgotten creators of the stone carvings which are a striking 
feature of some of the major Irish pre-historic sites. 

The development was a broken one however, and the 
sculptor in Ireland today like his counterpart in most other 
countries, is often called upon to provide that type of 
monumental naturalistic statuary which has as its primary 
function the permanent record of persons and events, and 
in which the purely aesthetic plays a secondary role. 
Clear of this mode however, and particularly in the field of 
religious statuary much interesting work has been produced 
by Lawrence Campbell, Peter Grant and Seamus Murphy. 

With certain others of the present-day Irish sculptors, 
such as Hilary Heron and Oisin Kelly, there emerges, 
coupled with an awareness of the rich Irish sculptural 
tradition, a tendency towards that ‘ pure’ sculpture very 
much of this century in which setting and tradition tend 
to lose much of their importance. 

But one must stop somewhere ; and visitors to our 
galleries will have their own preferences among those I 
have mentioned. I hope I have indicated that Irish Painting 
and Sculpture have things to say in the modern world, and 
are finding some at least of the ways of saying them. 


continued from page 23 
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The Perfect . 
After-Dinner 
Liqueur. 






IRISH MIST 


Grelanbe Legendary Ciquewe 


m ‘ 2 U.S. Sole Importers: Messrs. O’Donnell 
a. Irish ae Poy %* Importing Co., 1819, Gratiot Avenue, 
aaeemeumenaa ? : Detroit 7, MICHIGAN. 




















ROM the early morning orange juice to the late- 
night liqueurs, ‘the good life’ is at your finger 
tips with Holland-America, where sophisticated ele- 
gance, laughter and tranquility are as much part of 
the day-to-day scene as chairman-size menus for 
ocean appetites. So, whether you are a world 
celebrity (striving to maintain your incognito)... 
or just a simple lover of the best in everything... ; \ 
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/TS GOOD TO BE ON A WELL: RUN SHIP 


Full details from your LOCAL TRAVEL AGENT or 
THE LIMERICK STEAMSHIP CO. LTD., 1 CECIL STREET, LIMERICK Telephone: Limerick 1371 














J. LYONS & CO. (IRELAND) LTD. 


% LYONS TEA in 
sealed grease-proof 
packets, each packet 
containing the exact 
measure for a pot for 
one, two or more 
persons. The advantages 
of this method are 
numerous—prevention 
of waste, saving of time 
and a consistently high 
standard of quality 
from each pot which 
are alone sufficient 


to justify its adoption. 


75/6 MARLBOROUGH ST. DUBLIN PHONE: 43347-8-9 
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A NINE-DAY TOUR OF IRELAND’S HOLY PLACES 


continued from page 37 


FIFTH DAY 


En route to Westport visit Cong (inscribed 14th-century 
stone cross, remains of 12th-century Augustinian abbey) 
where the famous Cross of Cong (on view in the National 
Museum, Dublin), one of Ireland’s most priceless relics 
from the past, was found. Westport the centre for the 
celebrated Croagh Patrick (isolated mountain, 2,510 feet, 
on the shore of Clew Bay) pilgrimage, last Sunday of July, 
Garland Sunday. Tradition that Saint Patrick fasted for 
forty days on the summit. Difficult climb, but yearly 
accomplished by thousands (many barefoot) on a_pil- 
grimage day that is nationwide and invariably crowded. 
Stay at Westport or Mallarany (18 miles). Visit Newport 
Church. 


SIXTH DAY 


Visit Knock, one of the most noted centres of present-day 
pilgrimage. Consequent upon apparitions at the end of the 
nineteenth century, popular interest and devotion have 
made of this Mayo village the Irish Lourdes. Traditional 
season for pilgrimage was between the Lady Days (15th 
August-8th September) but pilgrimages and processions 
on a nationwide scale continue now from May to October. 
From Knock to Sligo (via Swinford, Charlestown, 
Tubbercurry). At Sligo Dominican Abbey (13th century), 
remarkable holy well, Tobernalt (2 miles), by the shores 
of Lough Gill (pilgrimage last Sunday in July), beautiful 
sculptured cross at Drumcliffe (5 miles) on the site of a 
6th century monastery of Saint Columba. Stay at Sligo. 


SEVENTH DAY 

En route to Saint Patrick’s Purgatory, Lough Derg, notice, 
4 miles off coast at Grange, Innishmurray (well-preserved 
Celtic monastic remains, visit possible by hiring boat at 
Milk Harbour). Detour to visit Church of Four Masters, 
Donegal. Station Island, Lough Derg (approach from 
Pettigo) Ireland’s most famous place of penitential pil- 
grimage, of European reputation during the middle ages. 
Season June 1st to August 15th during which entry denied 
to all but genuine three-day pilgrims. En route to Ennis- 
killen Devenish Island in Lough Erne (6th-century 
monastery of Saint Molaise, especially House of Molaise). 
Stay at Monaghan. 

EIGHTH DAY 

To Armagh, city of Saint Patrick (two cathedrals). Visit 
Downpatrick (reputed burial place of the saint in cathedral 
churchyard), Saul (Patrick’s landing place in 432. Shrine of 
Saint Patrick, 1 mile west, a place of religious pilgrimage). 
Stay at Dundalk. 

NINTH DAY 


En route to Drogheda visit Faughart (reputed birthplace 
of Saint Brigid, pilgrimages 1st Sunday July, 15th August), 
Shrine of Blessed Oliver Plunket at Ballybarrack, 2 miles 


south of Dundalk (local pilgrimage). At Drogheda (Saint 
Peter’s Church) special shrine with head of Blessed Oliver 
Plunket. Mellifont, first Cistercian house in Ireland (1142) 
6 miles west of Drogheda, New Mellifont Abbey (founded 
1939) adjoining. Monasterboice, 6 miles north-west of 
Drogheda, extensive Celtic monastic remains. Return to 
Dublin via Slane Hill and Tara (Patrician associations). 
In National Museum, Dublin, view Cross of Cong, 
Ardagh Chalice, Shrine of Saint Molaise: in Trinity College 
Book of Kells. Saint Patrick’s Cathedral and Christchurch, 
intense religious life in numerous city churches. Noted 
ecclesiastical seminary of Maynooth 15 miles west. 


At 
Che Spinning Wheel 


50 Upper George's Street 


Dun ¥ aoghaire 
Co. Dublin 





The Irish Souvenir you have searched for ! 
TWEEDS, RUGS, STOLES, SCARVES, TIES 








CROFTON HOUSE HOTEL 


IDEALLY SITUATED FOR THAT 
IDEAL HOLIDAY 


Private Ballroom available for Parties, 
Receptions, etc. 


DUN LAOGHAIRE 


CO. DUBLIN 
Phone: 84902 











Phones : 67357/61759 Cables: “‘Traycar, Dublin’’ 


Dept. ‘‘D’’, Rere 25 Fitzwilliam Square, 
Dublin, Ireland 


With 35 years’ experience we are able to offer a First-Class service 
of CHAUFFEUR-DRIVEN and DRIVE-YOURSELF CARS 


Write now for illustrated brochure 
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THE 
RESHAM 
q5 ik KS a - 


mweleoames YOU ! 


Luxuriously appointed, offering 


the utmost in comfort. 150 superb 
bedrooms all equipped with radio. 
70 with private bath. Showers, 
Iced Drinking Water on _ tap. 
Private Suites. 


Radiant Heat. 


Dancing throughout the season. 


GRILL ROOM 
BAR 
RESTAURANT 
TEA LOUNGE 


24 HOURS 
GARAGE SERVICE 


LICENSED 
THROUGHOUT 


THE 
‘ 4 a 
GRESTIAM 
r. 
HOTKI 
a id 


DUBLIN 


T. O’SULLIVAN Director and Manager 


Telephone 46881 — Private Branch Exchange 
Telegrams “‘ Gresham, Dublin” 
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_AT YOUR SERVICE... 


BRITISH & IRISH No. 
STEAM PACKET 
CO., LTD. 








R. D. HEARD, GENERAL MANAGER, B. & I. 


Our PRESENT standards of living are only rendered possible by the 
miracle of modern transport, in fact the transport of a country 
may be deemed to be a fair indication of its degree of civilisation. 
Transport is no mushroom growth, however, and though for 
millenia the pattern remained unchanging—sailing vessels and 
pack animals—since the Industrial Revolution improvement on 
improvement has followed in rapid succession. It would appear 
that the more and better the facilities that are offered, the greater 
the demand. 

Ireland is indeed fortunate in that its transport is abreast of today’s 
requirements and that it can thereby not only maintain a high 
standard for its population and supply the needs of commerce, but 
it is able to offer the visitor an unequalled standard of comfort for 
the journey in and out. 

The British & Irish Steam Packet Co., Ltd., has a history dating 
back to sail and to the earliest steamers. Although they have records 
of steamers used in 1815 and 1826, it was only in 1836 that its 
present name became firmly identified with its trade. The Company’s 
present-day pre-eminence is based, therefore, on a tradition of 
service to the public over many years. 

Since the war the Company has spent nearly three million pounds 
on three new Passenger vessels. Such an expenditure calls not only 
for courage, but faith in the future, a faith which is being justified. 
In formulating their plans for fleet replacements the B. & I. Line 
has had to bear in mind the suitability of vessels for many different 
types of trade, Passenger, Cargo of various types and cattle. Today’s 
traveller expects quite rightly a standard of comfort and equipment 
of the highest order to be at his disposal. To mention a few of the 
many and varied ways in which his needs are catered for :— 

Overnight travel with luxurious single and double cabins 
enables the traveller to start his visit fresh and without loss of 
valuable time. 

The Company’s own 800 odd acre farm at Carrollstown pro- 
vides at all times fresh agricultural and dairy produce of the 
highest quality. 

Wireless telephone enables the passenger to speak during 
the voyage to any subscriber in Great Britain or Ireland. 

It is by numerous instances such as these that the B. & I. has 
established its name for comfort, cuisine and well being amongst 
the travelling public. 











The finest holiday for any family 


— touring Ireland with C.I.E. 
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The Great Southern Hotel 
at Killarney, Co. Kerry. 










My 
The six Great 
Southern Hotels — 
owned and managed 
by C.LE., Ireland's 
Transport Company - 
are justly famous 

for comfort and 
cuisine. They make 
ideal holiday 

centres for seeing the 
lovely west coast 
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4 
s ROAD and RAIL TOURS 
h See lreland’s beauty spots by 
t 
: luxury motor coach tour 
(6-12 days), or plan your own 
4 tour and travel on a combined 
s rail and road ticket, using 
7 the ordinary bus and train 
services. Diesel express trains 
; provide fast, comfortable 
. travel on all main lines. 
: 
t 
S 
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IRELAND'S TRANSPORT COMPANY 








Ask your travel agent for brochures or write in U.S. and CANADA—Irish Railways Offices, 
Coras lompair Eireann, Public Relations New York, Los Angeles, Chicago, Toronto ; 


Department, 59 Upr. O'Connell Street, Dublin ; in FRANCE — British Railways Office, Paris. 

















Public Library 
Detroit, Mich, 
History & Travel 
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1. Barley 
germinating on 
a malting floor. 


2. <A copper, 
where hops are 
boiled into 

the brew. 
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You’ve seen something worth seein 
oO 


when you've seen the 
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“Old Dublin’s City, there is no doubtin’”’ wrote Charles 
Lever, “beats every city upon the sea”; and certainly 
Dublin is enchanting. With her fine squares, her handsome 
river, her graceful and historic buildings (some of them are 
shown on the map)—Dublin’s is an intimate elegance. 

Almost a traditional feature of a stay in Dublin is a visit 
to the great Guinness Brewery at St. James’s Gate, to see 
how the world-famous stout is brewed. It’s like a city within 
a city—a wonderland of modern engineering married to age- 
old craftsmanship, with all the fascinating processes going 
quietly forward in plant of enormous size. 

Special guides take visitors round every day except 
public holidays. Just call at the Visitors’ Reception 
Room, St. James’s Gate, between 11 a.m. and 3 p.m., 
Mondays to Fridays, at 11 a.m. only on Saturdays. 


Children under 12 not admitted. (Bus No. 21 from 
College Green). 


GUINNESS brewery 
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